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THE ART OF GOYA 


HE exhibition of paintings, draw- 
ings, and prints by Francisco de 
Goya is not only one of the most ex- 
tensive showings yet arranged in the 
United States of the art of the great 
Spanish master but comes at a most timely 
period. For Goya was preeminently the 
artist of a world at war and at revolution. 
While his early work reflects the peaceful 
reign of Charles III who was introducing 
into Spain the culture and traditions of 
eighteenth-century France, most of his art 
was created against the smoky background 
of Napoleonic Europe and reflects the 
storm and stress ef those days. 
Goya was born near Saragossa in 1746, 
son of a master gilder and an impoverished 
gentlewoman. In Saragossa he was taught 





QUEEN MARIA LUISA, PAINTING, BY FRANCISCO 
DE GOYA (SPANISH, 1746-1828). LENT BY THE 
TAFT MUSEUM, CINCINNATI. 





by a prominent artist of the town who 
soon turned his eyes towards Madrid. A 
number of unsuccessful competitions fol- 
lowed, including one in Parma during a 
short stay in Italy. Returning to Madrid 
Goya was aided by Francisco Bayeu, an- 
other Aragonese painter, who introduced 
him to Raphael Mengs, the German neo- 
classicist imported by Charles III to dec- 
orate the new Royal Palace. Soon Goya 
was doing designs for the revived tapestry 
works at Santa Barbara. These follow 
Bayeu’s introduction of Spanish genre sub- 
jects but are executed with a superb dec- 
orative sense and the most lovely color in 
Spanish painting since Velazquez. One of 
the earliest in the exhibition, Confidences 
in a Park, is lent by Mr. Samuel H. 
Kress of New York and depicts the gay 
Majas and Majos while one of the last, 
from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chauncey McCormick, the famous Boy 
on the Ram, shows how greatly Goya ad- 
vanced in decorative skill during the thir- 
teen years he was painting these designs. 
Two or three early portraits show how 
the artist mingled Spanish realism with 


the formal approach of Mengs and Bayeu. | 


One of the most extraordinary of these is 
the Admiral Mazarredo, lent by The 
Honorable Oscar B. Cintas of Havana, 
Cuba. Another portrays Don Ventura 
Rodriguez, the greatest architect of his 
day. It has just been discovered that the 
plan which Don Ventura holds in his hand 
is appropriately that of a chapel designed 
by the architect in the Pilar Cathedral of 
Saragossa where Goya, himself, painted a 
series of frescoes. Goya during this period 
was using all his influence to become Court 
Painter. At the death of Charles III and 
the succession of Charles IV he received 
his appointment since he seems early to 
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have impressed this easygoing King and 
his rapacious Queen, Maria Luisa. Por- 
traits followed thick and fast and Goya 
became the most celebrated painter in 
Spain. He might well have continued in 
this vein—the Duke of Alba, lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick shows 
his court style at its height—had not fate 
intervened with a serious illness which 
left him completely deaf. 

Cut off from the world the artist turned 
away from portraiture to drawing. Ear- 
lier he had made some etchings, reproduc- 
ing paintings by Velazquez in the King’s 
collection. Now he drew and etched 
avidly, combining his etched line with the 
new aquatint technique which allowed him 
to reproduce the delicate wash of his 
drawings. About this time he must have 
fallen in love with the Duchess of Alba, 
accompanying her to her ancestral estate in 
Andalusia. Though the affair seems to 
have been short-lived the exquisite and 
fiery Duchess left a lasting impress upon 
his work. In the exhibit a number of 
wash drawings, lent by The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, show her-surrounded by 
her friends and servants. Some of the 
plates in the series of Caprices reproduce 
her features. This set of prints—the most 
famous of all Spanish etchings—was put 
on sale for only a short time since Goya 
tells us that the Inquisition objected to 
certain drawings dealing with witchcraft 
and the church. We are fortunate to ex- 
hibit many early proofs and states from 
the collections of Mr. Philip Hofer and 
the Brooklyn Museum. 

The portraits done after Goya’s illness 
show a new vivid command of paint and 
psychology. The court style is enhanced 
by a vibrant realism in such a work as 
Don Bernardo Yriarte from the collection 
of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness. The well- 
known Marques de Sofraga (lent by the 
Fine Arts Society of San Diego) is a 
superbly interpretive work. A version of 
Queen Maria Luisa (Taft Museum, Cin- 
cinnati) painted at the same time as the 
great Royal Family in the Prado, shows 
Goya’s understanding of the impressionism 





THE MARQUES DE SOFRAGA, PAINTING, BY GOYA, 
LENT BY THE FINE ARTS SOCIETY OF SAN DIEGO. 


of Velazquez. Added to this shimmer 
and grace is a characterization of this re- 
pulsive woman which almost approaches 
libel. But Goya seems to have pleased 
the Court more and more. At the very 
end of the nineteenth century he decorated 
the little church of San Antonio de la 
Florida with wonderfully vivid murals. 
In them the gay, charming style of Tiepolo 
reaches a new height and their rococo 
grace climaxes that style. Two large dec- 
orations discovered in Cadiz in the late 
nineteenth century and here lent anony- 
mously, show Goya as a muralist and are 
the only examples of this side of his art 
outside Spain. 

Spain’s troubled finances and Napoleon’s 
rising star brought disaster on the artist’s 
patrons. Soon the country was without a 
King and the next step was for Joseph 
Bonaparte to rule, supported by French 
bayonets. Spain, united at last, flung it- 
self on the intruder and Goya who was an 
eyewitness to these bloody events worked 
on a whole series of etchings, later called 
The Disasters of War. They were never 
published during his lifetime since their 
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message was both too inflammatory and 
too detached. Goya hated war rather 
than the French, and his summary of the 
brutalities and outrages accuses both sides. 
At the same time he stayed in Madrid 
painting the new French court. One of 
the most charming pictures in the exhibit 
is the little portrait of Victor Guye, nephew 
of a French General. Dressed in the elab- 
orate gold braid of a page at Joseph’s 
court, this figure seems to link the children 
of Velazquez with those painted by Renoir. 
It is lent from the collection of the late 
J. Horace Harding. 

By 1814, Spain was free, due largely to 
British aid. Arthur Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington, chased Napoleon’s troops 
from the country and helped to bring about 
the return of Ferdinand VII, son of 
Charles IV. Goya drew and painted the 
Iron Duke several times. Where Law- 
rence, Beechy, Haydon, and Winterhalter 
romanticized the hero, Goya gives an 
honest portrayal, not omitting the Duke’s 
slightly protruding teeth. This version of 
the Wellington portrait comes to us from 
Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen of Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 

Two superb paintings, lent by The 
Metropolitan Museum, were done about 
the same time. One is the celebrated 
Majas on the Balcony, a masterpiece of 
decorative elegance and forceful design. 
Two girls of Madrid dressed in lace and 
finery sit before a wrought-iron railing. 
In the back stand the shadowy figures of 
two Majos. The other, the Bullfight, is 
Goya’s greatest rendering of this subject. 
He says himself that he fought in the 
ring and all his life was an intense lover 
of this spectacle. A few years later he 
published an etched picture book on bull- 
fighting called The Tauromachia, plates 
from which are also on view. 

The more he progressed, the more crea- 
tive and even visionary Goya became. He 
deserted the world of reality and sought 
the world of the imagination. Late por- 
traits like that of Don Ignacio Omulryan y 
Rourera (William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art, Kansas City) and the Don 


Fray Fernandez from the Worcester Art 
Museum are lit with spectral whites and 
grays as well as the strange blues and reds 
of El Greco who seems to have influenced 
him at this period. He made other etch- 
ings (the series of Proverbs or Disparates 
[“‘strange, odd things,” “surprising dreams 
or fancies” ] are among the most amazing 
prints in the whole history of the graphic 
arts) and took up lithography, just intro- 
duced from France. 

In 1824, old, weary, and tired of the 


reactionary rule of Ferdinand, Goya emi- 7 


grated to Bordeaux, spending the last few 


years of his life there, dying on French | 


soil. Here he did a wonderful series of 
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miniatures (examples are included) and a | 


few final portraits and religious subjects. 
The remarkable St. Peter Repentant 


(owned by the Phillips Memorial Gal- © 


lery, Washington, D.C.) anticipates the. 


expressive power and luminous structure 
of Cézanne by some fifty years. 

One of the most interesting sides of 
Goya’s art is its subsequent influence. 
most every great French painter of the 
nineteenth century consulted him. Dela- 


croix owned his prints and sought out his | 


painting in Spain. Manet copied and in- 
terpreted him. 


with scintillating light and color. The 


Al- } 


ag 


Renoir admired his skill § 


meer 


lithographs enchanted Toulouse-Lautrec. | 
In our own day Goya’s strongly proleta- | 
rian message has influenced the Mexican § 


muralists and our own printmakers. 

This exhibit is designed to show the 
whole range of Goya’s style and develop- 
ment. Not only are forty-eight paintings 
included but also drawings from his vari- 
ous periods. Rare impressions of the 
prints show another side of his genius. 
The catalogue of the exhibit, edited by 
Daniel Catton Rich, is unusual in that it 
reproduces the majority of the 
shown, along with individual comments on 
their artistic and historic importance. 


works 


In} 


addition there is a readable history of f 
Spain during this period, since it is impos- / 


sible to understand Goya without under- 
standing his milieu, and a special note on 
Goya’s technique by F. Schmid. 
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INTERPRETING GOYA—A STUDY OF HIS ART AND ITS 
INFLUENCE 


HE contribution of an artist as 
complex as Goya calls for and 
through the years has had a vast 
amount of interpretation. An artist, born 
a peasant in eighteenth-century Spain, de- 
voted to the sport of the bull ring, com- 
missioned to paint for the church, engaged 
to portray the nobles, elevated to the posi- 
tion of court painter, and destined to live 
through the turbulent years of the early 
nineteenth century in Spain, saw, felt, and 
recorded much. A thoughtful and patri- 
otic man, Goya resented bitterly the cor- 
ruption and injustices of the life of state 
and Church and regretted and scorned 
equally bitterly the surviving medieval 
superstitions of the layman. Most impor- 
tant was his reaction to that chaotic period 
when Napoleon was creating havoc far 
and wide and when the Peninsular wars 
brought devastation to the Spain which 
Goya so ardently loved. 

To set forth most clearly this man’s 
genius we have prepared 4n the Gallery of 
Art Interpretation an exhibit to supple- 
ment the large exhibition of original paint- 
ings, drawings, and prints in the Tempo- 
rary Exhibition Galleries. In this exhibit, 
using photographs and color prints, we 
have tried to show the contribution of 
Goya in several categories and in each 
section to point out the work of preceding 
artists which influenced him, his relation to 
the art of his contemporaries, and his influ- 
ence on nineteenth-century art. 

The introductory section presents Goya’s 
background, the peasant home in Fuende- 
todos in Aragon where he was born in 
1746, and self-portraits throughout his life 
showing a face always serious and through 
years of illness and disappointment becom- 
ing increasingly sad and bitter. 

As a religious painter Goya struggles 
not very successfully between a desire to 
please the authorities and to break with a 
tradition which irked him. A _ rococo, 


fluttering style stemming from Tiepolo, 
but far more worldly and thoroughly 


Spanish, reaches its climax in his frescoes 
in San Antonio de la Florida in 1798. In 
this field more than in others we feel the 
unevenness of Goya’s creative power. It 
is hard indeed to believe that the insipidly 
fatuous Saints Justa and Rufina of Muril- 
lolike type, painted in 1817, are from the 
same hand as the deeply moving Agony in 
the Garden of two years later. 

As a decorator he found subjects more 
to his liking. The tapestry designs made 
for the Escorial and other palaces are 
gay in color, often reminding us of the 
eighteenth-century French fétes cham- 
pétres, but always having a genre quality 
and the vigor and dash of the Spaniard 
added to the preciousness of the French. 

As a portrait painter we can trace his 
early hard and cold realism based on the 
styles of Velazquez and Mengs developing 
into the sparkling, almost impressionist 
realism of his latest work. In some is the 
obvious influence of English portraits 
known to him through engravings. 

As a recorder of life in Spain in paint- 
ings, etchings, and lithographs his thor- 
oughness is amazing. Bullfights, festivals, 
pesthouses, carnivals, prisons, madhouses, 
the gallows, the garrote, poverty, famine, 
robbery, treachery, beggary, he saw all and 
with brush or needle or lithographic 
crayon recorded all. In his etchings, espe- 
cially, are compositions, chiaroscuro, and a 
handling of the medium so close to Rem- 
brandt that we realize how much he de- 
rived from this one of his masters. 

Greatest and most interesting, no doubt, 
we find him in two phases, as a creator of 
fantasy and as an ardent, protesting 
patriot. Where in art can we find any- 
thing to equal the demoniac fantasy and 
mordant satire of his etchings, the Caprices 
and the Disparates, and the paintings he 
made in his old age as decorations for the 
“deaf man’s villa,” his own home across 
the Manzanares from Madrid? Nothing 
so vitriolic, so harrowing, so convincing in 
its denunciation of war has been created in 
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THE MEADOW OF SAN ISIDRO, PAINTING, BY GOYA. 
MUSEUM, MADRID. 


all the history of art as his etchings, The 
Disasters of War. To express the vehe- 
mence of his feeling on this subject, the 
stiff realism of Velazquez, the cold neo- 
classicism of Mengs, and the rococo shal- 
lowness of Tiepolo no longer sufficed and 
we see Goya resorting to the violent curves 
and moving masses of the baroque and the 
dramatic chiaroscuro of Rembrandt. Here 
we find him foreseeing years in advance 
the distortions of the Expressionists and 
the nightmarish creations of the Surrealists. 
His kinship with Delacroix, Daumier, 
Redon, and Picasso and his influence on 
many artists, including Orozco and Rivera 
of Mexico, are pointed out. 

His affair with the Duchess of Alba, 
so conducive to the rich and well-known 
legends, is given a section. Many of the 


Caprices which inveigh against the weak- 
nesses and cruelties of the fair sex un- 
doubtedly refer to his disillusionment in 





THE TROCADERO, PAINTING, BY BERTHE MORISOT (FRENCH, 
THE COLLECTION OF MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH T. 


1841-1895). 
RYERSON, CHICAGO. 





THE PRADO 


this affair. The sketches in 
the Sanlucar notebooks, eight 
pages of which are in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, record incidents and im- 
pressions of a journey which 
Goya made to Andalusia in 
1795 or 1796, either with the 
Duchess or shortly after her 
departure for her estate at 
Sanlucar. 

Whether or not the model 
for the Maja Nude and the 
Maja Clothed was the Duchess is still 
hotly argued. In any case these paintings 
of about 1800 are fascinating to study, 
especially when seen with their many Italian 
Renaissance predecessors, contemporary 
neo-classic figures, and some of the many 
reclining nudes of later artists. Other 
instances of Goya’s forerunners and fol- 
lowers are shown. Inspired by the “balcony 
paintings” of the North Italian Renaissance 
and the Gallegas of Murillo, now in the 
Widener Collection, the Majas on the 
Balcony, in the Metropolitan Museum, is 
interesting to study along with these and 
similar later compositions. In a section 
devoted to the painting of 1787, The 
Meadow of San Isidro, in which the in- 
formal groups of the celebrants of the feast 
of San Isidro are pictured in the fore- 
ground and the Manzanares River with 
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the roofs and domes of Madrid beyond | 


fill the background, we find Goya carrying 
over suggestions of Del Mazo 
and Murillo and foreseeing the 
findings of the Impressionists. 
The analogy here with Manet’s 


sition of 1867, and Berthe 
Morisot’s The Trocadéro, con- 
vinces us of Goya’s importance 
to his followers. 

One exhibit can hardly do 
justice to many phases 
of such an artist but can sug- 
gest his originality and versa- 
tility, his mastery of media, 
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and his influence on later art. } 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF PRINTMAKING, 1400-1500 


the Art Institute will present an ex- 

hibition of representative prints of the 
fifteenth century. The choice of examples 
has been made with the utmost care from 
some of the greatest collections of prints 
in this country; many are shown here for 
the first time. Considering quality, scope, 
and rarity, an exhibition such as this one 
is almost without precedent in the United 
States. Within its limits it is a truly rep- 
resentative cross section of the graphic arts 
in the fifteenth century. This exhibition, 
in which there will be ‘about 140 items, 
contains no less than fifty single sheet 
wood and metalcuts from the collection 
of Lessing J. Rosenwald of Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania. The engravings, of which 
many are known in one or two examples 
only, have been selected from the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
The Art Institute of Chicago, and from 
the collections of W. G. Russell Allen, 
Boston, Herbert Greer-French, Cincin- 
nati, Carl W. Jones, Minneapolis, and 
several unnamed collectors. 

In the section devoted to engravings 
there will be nineteen examples of the 
Italian schools and approximately eighty 
will be by various artists from the North 
(Flemish, German, Dutch, Swiss). 

Through generous help of friends of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings we 
have been given the rare opportunity to 
issue a profusely illustrated catalogue, in 
which each item in the exhibition will be 
accompanied by a descriptive text. The 
catalogue was compiled with the close co- 
operation of Miss Elizabeth Mongan, who 
is responsible for the sections on wood- 
and metalcuts as well as that on the Ital- 
ian engravings. We quote from her manu- 
script the following paragraphs concerning 
the origin of the woodcut. 

“It is generally supposed that in the mak- 
ing of early woodcuts the work of two or 
more individuals was required. The artist 
drew the design on the wood and a wood- 


Free a January 30 through March 2 


cutter or formschneider did the cutting. 
It is possible that a third person actually 
did the printing. Practically all of the 
early woodcuts are anonymous. 

“Many able artists devoted much of their 
time and energy to the making of wood- 
cuts. While it is possible to ascribe cer- 
tain of these cuts to the same artist, so far 
it has been impossible to connect these 
works with any specific, known individual, 
consequently the honor and recognition due 
to these artists cannot be bestowed. 

“We know little of the history of the 
woodcutters in the beginning of the craft, 
but by 1460 the woodcutters formed them- 
selves into a powerful guild or, as we 
would say today, union. Their craft prob- 
ably started with the making of playing 
cards. Later they worked on the making 
of block books, where the illustrations and 
text were cut on the same block. 

“There can be little doubt that practically 
all woodcuts made in the North and many 
made in Italy were intended to be colored. 








THE NATIVITY, ENGRAVING, BY MASTER E §S 

(SOUTH GERMAN OR SWISS, FIFTEENTH CEN- 

TURY). LENT BY HERBERT GREER FRENCH, 
CINCINNATI. 
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The coloring was put on by hand contem- 
poraneously. 

“The production of these woodcuts usu- 
ally flourished in the important cities 
located on the principal trade routes, as 
well as in the important cities of pilgrimage. 
Travelers and pilgrims purchased these 
prints in much the same way as our tour- 
ists buy souvenirs and picture postcards. 

“The subject matter of these prints was, 
for the most part, of a religious nature. 
This was probably due to the influence of 
the Church as well as to popular favor, 
both enhancing the salability. While some 
of the prints were undoubtedly original, 
many of them were copied from earlier oil 
paintings and manuscripts. 

“Woodcuts were used as end papers in 
books; sometimes they were placed on the 
inside covers of boxes and, no doubt, fre- 
quently as decorations and shrines in the 
homes. Comparatively few of these early 
anonymous woodcuts have survived in 
good condition, and those found in this 
exhibition give a comprehensive display.” 

The beginnings of engraving seem even 
more difficult to trace than the beginnings 
of the woodcut. They are linked closely 
with the metal craftsmen who engraved 
ornamental designs on metal plates. The 
niello prints, most of which are Jater than 
some of the earliest examples of true en- 
graving, point 


the type and quality of his product. 
Therefore he devised the method of fill- 
ing the engraved grooves in the metal 
plate with a dark-colored substance which 
would stick to a sheet of paper when placed 
over the metal plate and proper pressure 
applied. 

From its very inception, the engraving 
seems to have been a more expensive or at 


least a more precious product. It was 
mostly uncolored. This alone made it a 
less popular type of pictorial art. That 


engravings were made in competition with 
manuscript miniatures is proved again and 
again by the fact that they are found at- 
tached to spaces usually reserved for min- 
iatures, and by the fact that their small 
size made them adaptable for such a pur- 
pose as well as for use in prayer books. 

The earliest dated engraving is of Ger- 
man origin, the date, 1446. The engraver 
was the so-called Master of the Berlin 
Passion now generally conceded to have 
been the senior Israhel van Meckenem 
whose prolific son is so well known to con- 
temporary collectors. The work of the 
Master of the Playing Cards is probably 
a decade earlier than the first dated en- 
graving. The earliest Italian engravings 
all appear to be a few years later than the 
earliest German work. 

Some of the earliest woodcuts seem to be 


French (Bur- 
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LECTURES FOR MEMBERS AND CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 
February 1—March 3 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 








DaTE | Hour 
February 
Sat. 1 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon} S1x-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by Addis 
Osborne. (This class will meet in the Goodman Theatre.) 
Sun. 2 3:45 P.M. Goya's Spain (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 3 12:15 Noon SPANISH CraAFTs. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery M6. 
2:00 P.M. | INTERIORS AND COSTUMES BY THE SPANISH Masters (A Clinic 


of Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss For Novices. George Buchr. 


8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 7 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss FoR ApuLTs. Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 
| by Addis Osborne. 
12:15 Noon THE Art oF Goya. Dudley Crafts Watson. Temporary Ex- 


hibition Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. , + | Post-Goya Spain. Dudley Crafts Watson. 


7:15 P.M. | REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:30 PROGRAM. 
Sat. 8 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SIX-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 


Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by Addis 
Osborne. (Final.) 


Sun. 9 3:45 P.M. Post-Goya SPAIN (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 10 | 12:15 Noon | SPANISH WROUGHT IRON AND ScuLpTuRE. Dudley Crafts 
Watson. Gallery H3. 

2:00 P.M. SPANISH FURNITURE IN THE PRESENT-DAY Home (A Clinic of 


Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss For Novices. George Buchr. 


| 8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 14: | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss For ApuLTs. Addis Osborne. 
12:15 Noon | INTERPRETING GoyA—A Stupy oF His Art AND ITs INFLUENCE. 
| Helen F. Mackenzie. Gallery t. 
2:30 P.M. | THe Firm tx America: The Development of Narrative 


(The first of a series of five motion-picture programs pro- 
duced and circulated by the Museum of Modern Art, New 


York). 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:30 PROGRAM. 
Sat. 15 1:15 P.M. DESIGN IN Line. (The James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund 
for Children of Members and of Public Schools.)' George 
Buehr. 
Sun. 16 3:45 P.M. THE CATHEDRALS AND STAINED GLASS OF FRANCE (Travel 


Lecture). Robert Metcalf. 


._ 1 There are two additional classes under the Raymond Fund for scholarship students selected from Public 
srade and High Schools, respectively, Saturdays, 10:30 A.M., February 15 through May 24, and Mondays, 
4:00 P.M., February 17 through May 1o. 
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DATE Hour | 
February 
Mon. 17 12:15 Noon A CENTURY OF DIscovERY IN PriINTs. George Buehr. Gal 
lery Gs8. : 

2:00 P.M. | THe Craft or Statnep Grass (A Clinic of Good Taste)f 
Robert Metcalf. . 

6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SkeTcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. fi 

8:00 P.M REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. i 

Fri. 21 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. Addis Osborne. & 

12:15 Noon Tue Art or Goya. Frederick A. Sweet. Temporary Exhibig 
tion Galleries. ¢ 

2:30 P.M. Tue Fim In America: The Rise of the American Film (The 
second of a series of five motion-picture programs produce 
and circulated by the Museum of Modern Art, New York) 

7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. Fi 

8:15 P.M REPETITION OF 2:30 PROGRAM. f 

Sat. 22 A HoLipAY—WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. f 
Sun. 23 3:45 P.M. SPEAKER AND SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. ES 
Mon. 2 12:15 Noon ORIENTAL TExTILEs. George Buehr. Gallery Ho. ‘ 

2:00 P.M. New SALEM ON THE SANGAMON: The Life and Taste a 
Lincoln’s Time (A Clinic of Good Taste). Fern Nand 
Pond. ‘ 

6:09 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. : 

8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. F 

Fri. 28 10:00 to 12:00 Noon SKETCH CLAss FoR ApuLTs. Addis Osborne. Bi 

12:15 Noon THE Art oF Goya. George Buehr. Temporary Exhibitio 
Galleries. 

2:30 P.M. THE Fi_m 1n America: The Basis of Modern Technique (Th 
third of a series of five motion-picture programs produce 
and circulated by the Museum of Modern Art, New York 

7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. f 

8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:30 PROGRAM. ‘i 

March ; 

Sat. 1 1:15 P.M. DESIGN IN LIGHT AND SHADE. (The James Nelson Raymoni 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Publ 
Schools.) George Buehr. 

Sun. 2 3:45 P.M. SPEAKER AND SuBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED (Travel Lecture 

Mon. 3 12:15 Noon JAPANESE PRINTS. George Buehr. Gallery Hs. 

2:00 P.M. AN AFTERNOON AT CurisTIE’s (A Clinic of Good Taste 

Stage Display and Lecture by Jean Sterling Nelson 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKetTcH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
SUNDAY TRAVEL LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall 
Public admission to these lectures is 25 cents; free to Members. 
DATE Hour 
February 
2 3:45 P.M. Goya’s Spain. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
9 3:45 P.M. Post-Goya Spain. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
16 3:45 P.M. THE CATHEDRALS AND STAINED GLAss OF FRANCE. Robed 
Metcalf. 
23 3:45 P.M SPEAKER AND SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. : 
March E 
2 3:45 P.M SPEAKER AND SUBJECT TO BE ANNOUNCED. F 
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THE CINEMA AS ART 


HE Membership Lecture Department varies its program during the latter part 

of February, March, April, and May to bring to the Members on Fridays (and 

later on Mondays) a series of motion-picture films presenting a survey of the 

art of the cinema. These films are owned, edited, and distributed by the Museum of 

Modern Art, New York. They constitute the nucleus of the most important film library 
being made. 

The subject matter—which runs from history to romance—is not the important item; 
it is the motion picture as an art medium that is stressed. 

These programs will all run about ninety minutes. They are scheduled for the regular 
Friday afternoon lecture hour, at 2:30 o'clock, and will be repeated at 8:15 P.M. 
Members, their immediate family, and out-of-town house guests are admitted free; 
these programs are NOT open to the public. 

The Development of Narrative, the first cinema program, includes the following titles: 
The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots (1895) ; Wash Day Troubles (1896); A Trip to 
the Moon by Georges Méliés (1902); The Great Train Robbery by Edwin S. Porter 
(1903); Faust (1910); Queen Elizabeth, with Sarah Bernhardt (1912). 

The following will be seen in the program on the Rise of the American Film: The New 
York Hat by D. W. Griffith, with Mary Pickford and Lionel Barrymore (1912); The 
Fugitive by Thomas H. Ince, with William S. Hart (1914) ; The Clever Dummy, a Mack 
Sennett comedy (1917); 4 Fool There Was, with Theda Bara (1914). 

The Basis of Modern Technique, the third program, will feature Intolerance (1916), 
directed by D. W. Griffith. 


ART FOR FUN-IN THE MEMBERSHIP SKETCH CLASSES 
ANYONE CAN LEARN TO DRAW, and to the beginner sketching, as taught in 


the Membership classes at the Art Institute, becomes a fascinating new language of self- 
expression. 

There are two classes each week for adult Members—Fridays at 10:00 A.M. and 
Monday evenings at 6:00 o’clock—meeting in Fullerton Hall. They are under the 
expert guidance of Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson, George Buehr, Addis Osborne, and 
Mrs. Margaret Myers. 

A special six-week Saturday morning sketch class which was held for the children of 
Members during January will be continued through the second Saturday in February and 
again in the summer on Tuesday mornings. In addition there are twenty-six Art 
Appreciation lectures for children of Members on Saturday afternoons during the 
spring and fall months. 


HOURS OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 

Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 

days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged for admission on all other days. Members, students bearing special cards, and 
children under fourteen years of age are admitted free at all times. 

The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. The Libraries are open from 6 to 9:30 P.M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year. 

For information, call Central 7080. 
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LECTURE SERIES WHICH MAY BE ENTERED BY THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 
February 3—March 3 


The following program consists of lectures for which a small fee is charged: 

KNOW YOUR ART INSTITUTE—Mondays at 11:00 A.M. Lectures in the galleries 
on the permanent and current exhibitions. Single lectures, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. 
Miss Helen Parker. 

LAYMAN’S STUDIO—Mondays at 6:30 P.M. Experiencing the various qualities of 


art by “doing” them. No skill required or expected. Single meeting, 50 cents. Course of 7 


eight, $3.40. Ramsey Wieland. 

SURVEY OF ART—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. The arts of the great civilizations of the 
past considered in relation to their backgrounds and for their inherent aesthetic qualities. 
During the winter term the arts of the Middle Ages will be discussed. The Institute collec- 
tions, as well as slides, will be used for illustrative material. Single lectures, 50 cents. Course 
of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES—Wednesdays from 12:15 to 12:45. Brief talks 
on the collections of French art. Single lectures, 15 cents. Course of any ten, $1.00. Miss 
Helen Parker. 

ART AND MUSIC—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. Great periods of art with their parallels in 
music will be illustrated with slides and recordings. A new course, with the emphasis on the 
historic side, showing similarities and differences in the development of the two arts. Single 
lectures, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. 

Gallery tours for clubs and organizations, and for private and suburban schools may be 
arranged by appointment with the Department of Education. Visitors may procure private 
guide service. A nominal charge is made for these services. 




















Date Hour Place of 
February Meeting 
Mon. 3 11:00 A.M. Goya—A PREPARATION FOR THE ExHIBITION. Miss | Gallery 2 

Helen Parker. 
6:30 P.M. CreaTiInG LicHT AND SHADOWs. Ramsey Wie-| Gallery 2 
land. 

Tu. 4 6:30 P.M. GoruHic ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE, I. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 

Parker. . 
Wed. 5 12:15 Noon Gaucuin. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 41 
Fri. 7 11:00 A.M. IMPRESSIONISM IN Music AND ArT. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 
Parker. j 
Mon, 10 11:00 A.M. Tue Art or Goya. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery Gs 
6:30 P.M. ARRANGEMENTS OF LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. Ramsey| Gallery 2 
Wieland. : 

Tu. 11 6:30 P.M. Tue Art or Goya. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Wed. 12 12:15 Noon Toutouse-Lautrec. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 42 
Fri. 14 11:00 A.M. Goya AND THE Music or Spain. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 

Parker. 
Mon. 17 11:00 A.M. Tue Art or Goya. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery Gs; 
6:30 P.M. BALANCE IN ArT. Ramsey Wieland. Gallery 2 
Tu. 18 6:30 P.M. GorHic ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE, II. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 
Parker. 
Wed. 19 12:15 Noon Le DovanieR Rousseau. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 40 
Fri. 21 11:00 A.M. CHORISTERS AND TROUBADOURS AND MEDIEVAL | Gallery 2 
Art. Miss Helen Parker. 
Mon. 24 11:00 A.M. TWENTIETH-CENTURY PAINTINGS. Miss Helen| Gallery Gs 
Parker. 
6:30 P.M. COMPOSITION IN THE Arts. Ramsey Wieland. Gallery 2 
Tu. 25 6:30 P.M. GoTHIC ARCHITECTURE OUTSIDE France. Miss | Gallery 2 
Helen Parker. 
Wed. 26 12:15 Noon Urritto. Miss Helen Parker. ° Gallery 40 
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DATE Hour Place of 
February Meeting 
Fri. 28 11:00 A.M. Rococo IN ITALy AND France. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 

Parker. : 
March 
Mon. 3 11:00 A.M. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PainTINGs. Miss Helen| Gallery 45 
Parker. 
6:30 P.M. EXPERIMENTS WITH ARTIsTs’ Mepiums. Ramsey| Gallery 2 
Wieland. 
LECTURES FREE TO THE PUBLIC 
February 1—March 2 
For Aputts 

DaTE Hour Place of 
February Meeting 
Sun. 2 2:30 P.M. ARTS OF THE MippLe Aces. Mrs. Mia Stanton| Gallery H15 

Munger. 
Th. 6 6:30 P.M. Goya (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss | Fullerton 
Helen Parker. Hall 
Sun. 9 2:30 P.M. FRENCH AND GERMAN PAINTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH | Gallery 46 
Century. Miss Anna Louise Wangeman. 
Th. 13 6:30 P.M. THE MAKING oF A Piece oF Pottery (Florence | Fullerton 
Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. | Hall 
Sun. 16 2:30 P.M. PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. Frank| Gallery 45 
Parker. 
Th. 20 6:30 P.M. GUATEMALAN Ho.ipay (Florence Dibell Bartlett | Fullerton 
P Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 
Sun. 23 2:30 P.M.“ PAINTERS OF THE BAROQUE AND EIGHTEENTH CEN- | Gallery 45 
TURY IN ITALY. George Buehr. 
Th. 27 6:30 P.M. THE Frick COLLECTION IN NEW York (Florence | Fullerton 
Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. | Hall 
March 
Sun. 2 2:30 P.M. PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS. Mrs. Katherine | Gallery 48 
Mills Dunlop. 
For CHILDREN 
From the Ages of Nine to Fifteen 
DaTE Hour Place of 
February Meeting 
Sat. 1 10:30 to 11:30 A.M.| Monet Anp His GARDEN. Gallery 32 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 8 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | Music AND A PAINTER. Gallery 40 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 15 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | GAMES WITH Music. Gallery 40 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 22 10:30 to 11:30 A.M.| A WALK WITH A LINE. Gallery 42 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
March 
Sat. 1 10:30 to 11:30 A.M.| A TREASURE HUNT. Gallery 2 








2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 








All of the gallery hours for children will be conducted by Ramsey Wieland, Assistant in 
the Department of Education. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


MEMBERS’ SERIES 
"| = New York Theatre Guild is responsible for the introduction to American 


audiences of a Hungarian playwright, Ferenc Molnar. In the second year of its 

existence the Guild produced Liliom with the faint hope that it would last a few 
weeks. It played for a year and more. Since that day the name of Molnar has become 
familiar to theatrical audiences from coast to coast. 

The Swan, which is to be the fifth play in the Members’ Series, shares honors with 
Liliom. Both have been very successful on Broadway, both have been equally popular 
on the road. Of the two, Liliom may be said to be a play “with a message.” The Swan 
is pure comedy, and as impish comedy as Molnar can contrive. Very few playwrights 
in America or elsewhere can write any better. 

The Swan will open on February 13 and will be performed through March 1 with 
a matinée on Thursday, February 20, and a Sunday night performance on February 23. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


AIRY tales and folk tales furnish most of the material for children’s plays. But it 

is hardly fair to children to limit them to the world of make-believe. There are 

realities in American life which they can grasp early, and the earlier the better. Of 
such realities the greatest perhaps is not an event or an idea but a man—Lincoln. 
During this month the Children’s Theatre presents a play about Lincoln which makes 
the figure of the Great Emancipator neither legend nor name but human—and does so 
in terms that children understand and appreciate. The play opens on Saturday, Febru- 
ary I, and will play for six Saturday matinées. Special morning performances of Red 
Riding Hood will be given on Saturdays, February 8 and February 16. 


DANCE SERIES 
P | SHE Graff Ballet which was most enthusiastically received when it appeared in 


the first year of the Dance Series will come back to the Goodman Theatre on 

February 5. The organization is at present on a tour which will take the 
dancers from one end of the country to the other. The program for the recital will 
consist largely of new compositions. The Graff Ballet will dance five times, February 5 
to February 8, with a matinée on Thursday, February 6. 


RADIO DRAMATIZATIONS 
\ a special feature of the exhibition of The Art of Goya—Paintings, Drawings, 


and Prints, three radio programs will be given in the Great Artists series. These 

will be broadcast over station WGN from 4:00 to 4:15 P.M. on Tuesdays, Jan- 
uary 28, February 4, and February 11. Various periods in Goya’s life and the historical 
background of his time will be dramatized. 

Following the Goya series, the American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne will be the subject of five radio programs which will dramatize the lives of 
famous Americans who lived in the original rooms and who played important parts in 
the history of our nation. 
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FOUR LECTURES BY CLARA LAUGHLIN ON THE AMERICAN 
ROOMS IN MINIATURE 


LARA LAUGHLIN, well-known writer and traveler, will repeat during February 

§ the lectures she gave on the American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne. These lectures will be given in Fullerton Hall on Wednesdays at 5:15 

P.M. and on the evenings of the lectures the American Rooms in Miniature will be 
open until 8:00 P.M. The public is cordially invited to attend these lectures and to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to visit the Rooms afterwards. Admission to the 
Thorne Rooms: adults, 25 cents, children, 10 cents, Members, free. 

Wednesday, February 5 New England 

Wednesday, February 12 The Central Atlantic Region 

Wednesday, February 19 The South 

Wednesday, February 26 The Mississippi Valley to the Pacific 


EXHIBITIONS 


October 15-February 28—Lithographs by Daumier. Gallery 13. 
Three of his most famous prints and related examples. 


October 15-February 28—Views of Italy in the Seventeenth Century. The Leonora 
Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. Gallery 14. 
Drawings, some realistic, others romantic, by various European artists. 

October 15-February 28—Peasants and Landscapes by Rembrandt and His Contempo- 
raries from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 17. 
The depiction of space and atmosphere in the art of the North during the seven- 
teenth century. 


October 18-February 10—Japanese Prints by the Early Masters from the Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 
Many of the so-called “primitives” are superb examples of sweeping calligraphic 
line drawing. 


December 6-June 8—American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 
Gallery A12. 
This group, now shown for the first time, consists of thirty-seven models illus- 
trating all the principal phases of American decoration from the seventeenth 
century to the present. All save a few are complete reproductions of famous 
existing rooms, several of which are preserved in American museums. The furni- 
ture in many instances is reproduced to scale from that used in the original houses. 
As a whole the series forms a unique three-dimensional history of American 
interior design. 


January 8-February 10—Exhibition of English Posters. Blackstone Hail. 
British war posters of a humorous character by Kenneth Bird, Art Editor of 
Punch, who signs his work Fougasse. 
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January 30-March 2—The Art of Goya—Paintings, Drawings, and Prints. Galleries 
G52-G55. 
One of the most distinguished and comprehensive exhibitions of the work of the 
Spanish master ever to be held in the United States. 


January 30-March 2—Paintings by Peppino Mangravite. Gallery G56. 
Mr. Mangravite, one of America’s most imaginative painters, noted for his rich 
color and individual point of view, is now teaching a class in advanced mural paint- 
ing in the School of the Art Institute. 


January 30-March 2—Twentieth-Century Paintings from the Collection of Paul Rosen- 
berg. Gallery G57. 
Examples of Braque, Picasso, Matisse, Léger, and Utrillo from a noted Paris 
collection. 


January 30-March 2—The First Century of Printmaking, 1400-1500. Galleries G58- 
G6o. 
Particularly fine examples from important public and private collections including 
those of Lessing J. Rosenwald, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, W. G. Russell Allen, 
Boston, Herbert Greer French, Cincinnati, Carl W. Jones, Minneapolis, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


January 30-March 31—Interpreting Goya—His Art and Its Influence. Gallery of Art 
Interpretation. 
A comprehensive survey of Goya's great contribution to the art of his time and a 
study of his forerunners and followers. 


February 1—February 15—Wall Paper Designs by D. Lorraine Yerkes. Blackstone Hail. 


Original patterns by a clever decorator. 


February 1-February 28—The Masterpiece of the Month: Turquoise Glazed Jar, Rayy, 
Persia. Thirteenth Century. Gallery 5B. 
The brilliant blue glaze and flashing black pattern are typical decorations of the 
pottery of this period. 


February 6-April 7—Prints from the Illinois Art Project. Gallery 12. 
Including wood engravings, lithographs, and color lithographs by well-known 
artists. 


February 6-April 7—Prints and Drawings by Edgar Degas and Mary Cassatt. Gal- 
lery 16. 
Prints and drawings by Degas from the Joseph Brooks Fair and Robert Allerton 
Collections and from outside sources and color aquatints by Mary Cassatt from 
the Martin A. Ryerson Collection. 


February 11-April 3—Japanese Prints by Suzuki Harunobu from the Clarence Buck 
ingham Collection. Gallery Hs. 
This artist is unexcelled for his purity of line and exquisite combination 0 
printed colors. 








